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Mobllify  Training  for  Blind  Children 


Josephine  Miller, 

Physiotheraphy  Dept.,  the  Marathon  Spastic  Centre 
Melbourne,  Australia 


Because  I  have  been  able  to  find  so  little 
to  read  on  the  subject,  this  article  is,  of 
necessity,  largely  original  thought,  though  it 
may  all  have  been  said  before  elsewhere.  The 
reader  may,  therefore,  wish  to  reject  these 
ideas;  if  so,  no  harm  has  been  done  as  even 
rejection  requires  positive  thinking.  At  the 
outset  I  must  make  it  clear  that  when  I  speak 
of  mobility,  I  mean  the  use  of  the  long  cane 
with  the  Hoover  technique,  plus  the  accom- 
panying philosophy  and  systematic  training  in 
orientation. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  quotation  from 
Thomas  Cutsforth  in  relation  to  this  very  sub- 
ject— blind  children:  "Generally  speaking  if  a 
person  comprehends  a  problem  he  can  solve 
it."  I  want  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  ef- 
forts to  understand  the  physical  problems 
which  face  a  blind  child,  and  their  subsequent 
effect  on  his  physical  and  psychological 
growth.  If  therapy  and  reconstruction  would 
seem  necessary,  we  may  perhaps  begin  to  see 
an  answer  to  that  vital  question,  "How?" — a 
question  which  remains  unresolved  in  almost 
every  book  one  picks  up. 

The  problem  presented  itself  to  me  as  soon 
as  I  entered  a  school  for  the  blind.  Why,  if 
blindness  was  their  only  defect,  did  these  chil- 
dren present  such  a  picture  of  physical  ab- 
normality, with  poor  posture,  awkward  gait, 
and  a  vast  range  of  neurological  symptoms  re- 
miniscent of  almost  every  disease  of  the  nerv- 
ous system?  As  I  came  to  know  the  children 
better,  the  emotional  picture  they  presented 
did  not  improve. 


I  was  standing  near  our  Institute  with  Dr. 
Hoover  one  day,  during  the  time  I  was  attend- 
ing his  mobility  training  course,  when  a  blind 
man  from  our  factory  went  past,  flinging  his 
limbs  about  and  moving  in  a  fashion  re- 
sembling St.  Vitus  Dance.  I  asked  Dr.  Hoover 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  this.  He  looked  sad 
and  said,  "Nothing,  I  guess,  but  tension.  Im- 
agine the  strain  that  must  build  up  when  you 
have  to  travel  like  that."  This  was  the  kind  of 
remark  that  fills  one  with  a  desire  to  find  out 
more. 

Let  us,  for  a  minute,  examine  some  of  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  normal  walking.  Broadly 
speaking,  man  proceeds  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  does  a  wheel  with  only  two  spokes, 
the  muscles  of  the  hip  being  the  force  which 
turns  them  about  the  axle  .The  only  difference 
is  that  the  leg  returns  to  the  starting  position 
by  a  pendulum  swing  instead  of  by  completion 
of  the  full  circle.  In  addition  to  this  wheel-like 
action,  the  foot,  driven  by  the  leg  muscles, 
works  as  a  powerful  lever  (in  a  manner  some- 
thing like  the  action  of  a  punt  pole) ,  to  in- 
crease the  force  which  propels  the  weight  for- 
ward and  upward.  Tlie  critical  factor  is  the 
weight,  or  center  of  gravity;  as  soon  ks  the 
center  of  gravity  is  no  longer  over  the  base, 
the  animal  or  object  must  overbalance. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  four-footed 
animal  to  proceed  at  a  slow  speed,  moving  one 
foot  at  a  time  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  is 
always  within  the  triangle  formed  by  the  other 
three  legs,  but  it  almost  impossible  for  a  man, 
walking  on  two  legs,  to  do  the  same.  James 
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Gray,  professor  of  biology  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  England,  says,  "Few  animals  are 
content  to  move  at  this  speed;  they  quicken 
their  movements  by  sacrificing  the  ability  to 
stop  at  any  instant  without  loss  of  baliance." 
They  speed  up  till  only  two,  one,  or  no  limbs 
are  on  the  ground  at  a  time;  when  this  happens 
the  balance  is  temporarily  lost.  As  you  go  up 
the  evolutionary  scale  and  the  sight  and  the 
brain  become  more  efficient,  the  animal  takes 
greater  and  greater  calculated  risks  with  his 
ability  to  stop  without  losing  his  balance. 

And  so  we  come  to  man:  if  he  is  blind,  can 
he  afford  to  take  a  risk  at  all?  Obviously  not. 
But  walking  on  two  legs  as  opposed  to  four 
means  that  he  has  to  produce  miracles  of 
compensation  to  keep  his  center  of  gravity, 
anywhere  near  his  base,  and  so  keep  balance 
within  recall.  This,  of  course,  has  a  vital  effect 
on  the  mechanics  of  his  gait,  on  his  posture, 
and  on  the  state  of  anxiety  in  which  he  muse 
live.  This,  in  turn,  reflects  back  on  his  state  of 
bodily  tension  which  rises  and  still  further  di- 
sorts  his  posture  and  his  reactions.  How  much 
greater  must  be  the  inhibition  and  distorting 
effect  on  a  child  who  still  has  to  grow  and 
develop? 

Here  is  the  well-known  picture  of  the  gait 
of  a  blind  child.  The  forward  foot  is  shuffled 
ahead  and  the  ground  tested  before  any  weight 
is  put  on  it.  Meanwhile  the  weight  is  well  back, 
with  compensating  curves  of  the  spine,  and 
the  head  must  poke  forward  to  keep  in  the  pic- 
ture at  all  and  maintain  the  balance.  When  the 
weight  is  transferred  to  the  front  foot  some 
blind  children  progress  solely  by  the  wheel 
mechanism  described  earlier,  the  punt  pole 
action  of  the  foot  never  being  called  into  use. 
In  the  circumstances  it  is  too  speedy  and  dang- 
erous a  device.  Therefore,  some  of  the  muscul 
ature  and  normal  patterns  of  movement  never 
develop,  while  distortion  of  the  posture  and 


balance  may  lead  to  secondary  deformities  and 
abnormalities.  These  particularly  affect  the 
feet  and  the  lower  leg,  the  head,  and  the  re- 
ciprocal swing  of  the  arms  in  the  opposition  to 
the  legs. 

At  this  stage  abnormality  becomes  apparent 
to  all  who  are  involved  with  the  child.  The 
mother  may  go  from  shop  to  shop  for  better 
shoes;  the  teacher  may  continually  tell  the 
child  to  "Sit  up,"  or  "Stand  up,"  the  nursing 
staff  may  order  arch  supports  and  shoes  which 
the  child  cannot  lace  effectively;  the  doctor 
may  call  a  physiotherapist  to  give  foot  exercises 
or  correct  a  poking  head;  and  the  physical 
education  teacher  may  press  on  doggedly  with 
conventional  methods  of  posture  correction. 
All  are  doomed  to  fail  because  the  cause  of  it 
all  continues  unchecked. 

After  all  this,  it  apppears  that  all  a  trainer 
has  to  do  is  to  provide  the  child  with  enough 
confidence  to  step  out  normally,  knowing  that 
the  ground  wiU  support  him.  If  this  is  done, 
then  abnormalities  will  not  arise.  And,  of 
course,  we,  and  many  others  before  us,  have 
tried  to  do  just  this  for  a  very  long  time,  by 
placing  the  child  in  a  safe  environment,  by 
teaching  him  to  rely  on  the  eyes  of  others,  by 
leading  him,  calling  him,  and  making  him 
run.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  all  these 
methods  breed  dependence,  it  is  not  humanly 
possible  to  keep  it  up  for  all  the  hours  during 
which  a  child  needs  this  kind  of  activity  to 
stimulate  normal  growth.  Furthermore,  such 
methods,  while  dasing  the  physical  problems, 
build  up  something  worse  on  the  psychological 
side,  because  every  act  of  this  kind  fosters 
dependence  by  impressing  on  the  child's  mind 
that  he  cannot  run,  walk,  jump  or  travel  with- 
out human  support  and  a  pair  of  borrowed 
eyes.  In  such  la  situation  the  child  is  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  make  deci- 
sions, to  reason  and  to  solve  the  problem  of 
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his  own  self-preservation.  And  further,  every 
coordination  he  develops  revolves  around,  and 
is  dependent  upon,  another  human  being. 
When  the  trusted  voice  dies  aWay,  the  leading 
hand  is  busy  elsewhere,  and  the  loved  friend 
has  left  the  district,  the  child  is  again  destitute, 
immobile,  and  helpless. 

Hoover  views  these  same  problems  from 
another  aspect,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  his 
words  at  the  first  rehabiliation  conference  in 
Melbourne  last  year:  "I  would  like  to  give  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  which  takes 
extraordinary  ability  to  deal  with;  one  of  the 
most  subtle  handicaps  a  blind  person  acquires 
is  what  I  think  might  best  be  termed  ^fast  foot- 
work' The  fluttering  foot,  much  though  it 
may  tell  the  manipulator  regarding  curbs  un- 
der the  foot  gives  the  bearing  of  an  individual 
a  rather  sinister  quiality,  insidious  because  it 
disturbs  the  uninitiated  beholder  without  any 
logical  reason."  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  a  blind  person  is  unable  to  observe  this 
in  himself,  in  other  blind  people,  or  in  the 
sighted  beholder.  "Obviously,"  and  I  quote 
again,"  it  is  no  small  problem  to  develop  a 
teaching  relationship  and  system  which  is 
equal  to  resolving  such  problems  as  this.  To 
me  this  seems  a  worthy  subject  for  the  best 
teaching  skill,  for  careful  sudy  and  treatment 
on  a  basis  more  thorough  than  any  other  sub  - 
ject taught  to  blind  children.  "And  at  another 
time  he  said  that  mobility  training  could  be 
therapeutic  because  it  answers  certain  basic 
needs  of  the  blind  individual.  Dr.  Hoover  says 
in  these  words:  "I  would  defy  anyone  to  say 
I  am  wrong."  Those  of  us  who  know  him, 
know  that  he  is  very  seldom  as  dogmatic  as  this. 

Hoover  has  described  the  effect  that  the 
fluttering  foot  has  on  the  beholder,  but  has  in 
no  way  stated  in  bare  facts  what  it  is.  This  is 
why  I  have  attempted  to  investigate  how  it 
causes  the  gait  to  vary  from  the  normal.  Analy- 


sis is  the  first  step  in  the  great  skill  which 
Hoover  says  is  required  to  resolve  such  a 
problem. 

Mobility  training  with  the  long  cane  and  the 
correct  technique,  presented  with  the  proper 
philosophy,  can,  I  think,  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  these  difficulties.  Properly  used,  the 
cane  substitutes  for  the  guiding  action  of  sight 
by  providing  all  the  infornnation  necessary  for 
normal,  safe  walking.  It  locates  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  obstacles;  it  tests  every  spot  on 
which  its  owner  is  about  to  step  and  gives  him 
time  to  react,  as  testing  with  the  feet  never 
could;  it  gives  iriformation  about  the  surface, 
be  it  grass,  gravel  or  paving,  and  many  more 
facts  about  things  along  the  way.  AH  this  pro- 
vides orientation  clues  and  adds  interest  and 
stimulation.  And  so,  with  this  training,  we  have 
in  fact  provided  a  safe  means  of  walking  in  a 
mechanically  correct  mariner,  thus  stimul- 
ating growth  and  development  along  normal 
lines,  which  is  the  best  insurance  against  the 
development  of  abnormalities.  Further,  the 
training  provides  the  child  with  the  means  of 
independent,  happy  mobility  which  is  ^a  pre- 
requisite for  any  development,  be  it  physical, 
mental  or  emotional.  The  child  is  now  able 
to  rely  on  himself  and  his  own  skiK;  he  no 
longer  needs  to  be  demanding  of  attention, 
and  hopeless  and  helpless  when  it  is  not  forth- 
coming. And  this  is  not  all,  because  he  now 
has  the  means  of  investigating  his  environ- 
ment, solving  his  own  problems  land  by 
so  doing,  stimulating  his  own  growth  towards 
maturity.  Now  that  he  has  this  power,  what  is 
to  stop  him  from  going  forward  on  his  own, 
increasing  his  skill  and  'adding  to  this  exper- 
ience, much  as  a  normal  child  does? 

At  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the 
Blind  we  have  this  year  opened  the  new  Rehab- 
ilitation Center  and  struggled  through  the  first 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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^m^t&m^  out  Loud 

with  Floyd  J.  McDowell 


Appropriafions 

Our  legislative  session  is  over,  the  law- 
makers have  gone  home  and.  the  bills  have 
been  signed  by  the  Governor.  There  were 
several  measures  passed  affecting  our  school 
with  regard  to  appropriations  and  we  would 
like  to  let  you  know  what  has  happened. 

The  appropriation  we  received  for  the 
maintenance  and  running  of  this  school  for 
the  next  two  years  amounts  to  ^544,000.00. 
This  represents  approximately  a  17  percent 
increase.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  increase  is 
earmarked  for  increases  in  salaries  for  person- 
nel of  the  school  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  increase  is  intended  for  securing  additional 
equipment  for  our  program  of  education.  We 
had  hoped  to  get  an  increase  considerably 
more  than  this  but  the  money  was  just  not 
available.  However,  the  operational  budget 
we  have  is  sufficient  to  allow  for  quite  a 
number  of  improvements  land  over  the  next 
two  years  we  will  be  adding  two  new  staff 
members  to  our  teaching  faculty  . 

Another  measures  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lative session  which  allows  for  capital  im- 
provements to  our  building  flacilities.  Permis 
sion  was  given  for  a  classroom  addition,  for  a 
sprinkler  system  within  our  school  building, 
for  a  fire  hydrant  to  be  placed  behind  our 
school  buildings,  and  some  further  mainten- 
ance and  repair  items.  The  money  to  finance 
these  projects  is  to  be  raised  through  tax  mea- 
sures upon  which  the  state  will  sell  bonds.  The 
cost  of  these  projects  and  all  other  projects 
throughout  the  state  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately eighteen  million  dollars. 


The  amount  of  money  which  will  be  avail- 
able through  the  sale  of  these  bonds  is  un- 
known at  the  present  time.  If  the  entire 
amount  is  raised  through  the  sale  of  these 
bonds,  we  will  receive  sufficient  money  to 
complete  all  of  these  projects.  However,  if  the 
money  raised  does  not  meet  the  eighteen  mil- 
lion dollars  needed,  some  of  these  projects  will 
have  to  be  deferred  to  a  later  date.  The  total 
cost  of  our  capital  improvement  projects  is 
^194,000.00. 

If  we  are  able  to  complete  our  capital  im- 
provement projects  under  this  measure,  the 
functional  aspects  of  our  present  facilities  will 
be  improved  greatly.  However,  the  basic  need 
we  have  for  a  school  building  will  still  exist.  It 
is  toward  this  end  of  securing  an  adequate 
school  building  for  our  educational  program 
that  we  must  direct  our  efforts  during  the  next 
two  years  before  the  next  legislative  session. 

Congratulations,  Dr.  GriHing 

William  Theodore  Griffing,  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  America,  has 
been  given  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Gal- 
laudet  College  in  Washington,  D.C.  We  are 
proud  to  join  with  the  hundreds  of  other  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country  who  are  offer- 
ing their  congratulations  to  Dr.  Griffing. 

Dr.  Griffing,  who  is  better  known  as  "Ted", 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma.  The  guidance 
and  inspiration  he  has  given  to  the  hundreds 
of  children  who  have  been  his  students  and 
his  contributions  to  the  field  of  deaf  education 
have  mlade  Ted  one  of  the  best  known  edu- 
cators in  America.  For  more  than  40  years  he 
edited  the  Oklahoma  school  paper  and  his 
editorials  have  been  reprinted  and  quoted  in 
every  other  school  paper  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Griffing  is  n^rly  equally  well  known  as 
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a  speaker  and  it  is  in  this  role  that  I  had  my 
first  personal  contact  with  him.  At  the  1959 
National  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  in  Colorado  Springs,  Ted  delivered  a 
talk  on  his  trip  to  England  the  previous  year 
as  a  representative  of  the  deaf  teachers  of 
America.  This  talk  which  he  gave  has  been 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  vividly  re- 
membered experiences  I  have  ever  Kad  at  one 
of  these  national  conventions.  I  have  heard 
him  speak  on  other  occasions  and  have  been  in 
workshop  sessions  which  he  has  attended  and 
in  each  dase  I  have  found  that  his  contri- 
butions have  been  sincere,  honest,  thought- 
provoking  and  well  worth  remembering. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  contributions  Ted  has 
made  to  the  field  of  deaf  education,  the  in- 
spiration he  has  been  to  his  students,  and  the 
leadership  he  has  provided  for  his  fellow  men 
have  made  Dr.  Griffing  a  most  worthy  candi- 
date for  this  honor  he  has  received  and  it  is 
with  happiness  and  pride  that  we  say,  '^Con- 
gratulations, Ted". 

*  *  * 

Educational  Problems 
of  Transferred  Pupils 

Margaret  S.  Kent,  Principal 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf 

As  mobility  of  the  general  population  in- 
creases school  for  the  deaf  are  faced  with  a 
growing  task  of  assimilating  transfers  from  a 
variety  of  programs  for  hearing  handicapped 
children.  The  small  percentage  of  children 
who  transfer  from  other  residential  schools, 
with  programs  similar  to  ours,  have  little  dif- 
ficulty fitting  into  our  classes.  In  most  cases 
these  transfers  m^e  predictable  progress  com- 
mensurate with  the  degree  of  the  handicap. 
On  the  other  hand  a  large  proportion  of  trans- 
fers come  to  us  from  special  education  pro- 
grams in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  across 


the  county.  An  increasing  number  are  trans- 
fers who  fail  to  make  progress  in  classes  with 
normal  hearing  children  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  various  aspects  of 
adjustment  of  each  transfer  students,  we  make 
a  detailed  evaluation  of  his  abilities  on  admis- 
sion. The  principal  areas  assessed  are  the 
degree  of  hearing  impairment,  mental  abilities, 
and  communication  skills  or  language  develop- 
ment. We  then  have  a  diagnostic  picture  of 
the  individual  handicap  which  suggests  the 
initial  approach  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  student. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  critical  areas 
of  assessment  and  some  of  the  educational 
implications  involved: 

Hearing  Loss:  The  primary  consideration 
in  determining  the  educational  needs  of  a  hear- 
ing impaired  child  is  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  extent  of  the  hearing  loss.  Inspite  of  the 
increasing  availability  of  diagnostic  services  to 
parents  there  remains  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion in  the  measurement  of  a  hearing  loss  of 
children  who  are  deaf  from  birth.  Many  trans- 
fers come  to  us  with  the  degree  of  hearing  im- 
pairment unresolved.  Educational  placement 
has  been  inappropriate  to  the  handicap.  Often 
a  child  is  wearing  a  hearing  aid  which  does  not 
adequately  compensate  for  the  hearing  loss. 
Auditory  training,  hearing  aid  supervision, 
and  maintenance  have  seldom  been  available. 
Consequently  the  accrued  benefits  for  speech 
and  language  development  for  many  chil- 
dren have  been  lost  during  the  most  critical 
developmental  years. 

Communication  Lag:  In  the  main  we  find 
the  language  of  the  transfer  student  inadequ- 
ate either  for  person-to  person  communication 
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or  for  educational  achievement.  Seldom  is  the 
reading  level  above  a  second  or  third  grade 
level  as  measured  by  standardized  tests.  We 
find  some  of  these  children  who  have  been 
taught  by  a  rigid,  over-structured  approach  to 
language  demonstrating  an  inhibition  or  "lan- 
guage aversion"  which  is  difficult  to  overcome. 
When  a  highly  structured  language  pattern  is 
followed  over  a  period  of  years  the  chances  for 
realizing  a  more  spontaneous  language  ex- 
pression are  greatly  reduced.  Lipreading 
functions  minimally  and  is  limited  to  the  low 
level  of  language  comprehension.  Written 
language  is  rarely  on  a  meaningful  sentence 
level. 

Age  of  Transfer:  Most  of  the  transfer  stu- 
dents applying  for  admission  to  the  residential 
school  have  spent  their  most  formative  years 
in  other  types  of  special  education  programs. 
Obviously  the  longer  the  transfer  is  postponed 
the  less  time  remains  for  making  up  for  the 
communication  lag.  Many  children  who  de- 
monstrate the  possibility  of  a  high  academic 
potential  run  out  of  time  before  they  can  raise 
their  reading  comprehension  and  written  lan- 
guage expression  to  a  more  optimum  level. 
This  is  disheartening  to  parents  and  an  ir- 
retrievable loss  to  the  child. 

Attitudes:  Much  of  the  success  in  making 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  residential  pro- 
gram is  dependent  upon  the  attitudes  of  the 
transfer  student  and  his  parents.  If  he  has  been 
in  an  unrewarding  program  for  a  period  of 
years  we  encounter  negative  attitudes  toward 
learning  in  general  and  unrealistic  attitudes 
toward  people.  These  may  be  deep-seated.  The 
combined  efforts  of  teachers,  houseparents, 
and  consultant  personnel  are  frequently  need- 
ed to  help  the  transfer  student  and  his  parents 
develop  a  more  positive  view.  This  may  take 
several  years  land  in  some  cases  we  are  unable 


to  accomplish  an  adequate  adjustment  before 
the  terminal  year. 

Social  Need:  A  frequent  motivating  factor 
for  seeking  transfer  is  the  need  for  more  social 
contacts  especially  by  the  teen-ager  with  a  hear- 
ing impairment.  He  often  finds  himself  soci- 
ally isolated  in  groups  of  hearing  students  in 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  In  his  desperate 
search  for  full  acceptance  by  a  peer  group  he 
is  apt  to  blame  his  handicap.  In  a  large  group 
of  deaf  students  in  a  residential  school  he  finds 
a  variety  of  social  activities  and  an  acceptance 
which  fulfills  a  basic  personal  need. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  hear- 
ing impaired  children  attend  a  residential 
school  but  to  urge  that  special  education  pro- 
grams be  planned  to  more  adequately  meet 
the  complex  needs  of  these  children  as  we  find 
them.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  up  for  an  edu- 
cational lag  which  has  been  permitted  to  ac- 
crue over  a  period  of  years.  The  waste  in 
human  resources  is  obvious  and  the  toll  in 
personel  maladjustment  is  unnecessary. 

— Reprinted  from  The  Maryland  Bulletin 
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by  J.  WILLIAM  LENTH 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
one  of  our  school's  student  organizations  in 
operation.  The  program  presented,  the  student 
officers  conducting  the  meeting,  and  the 
students  attentive  manner  throughout  the 
meeting  impressed  me  with  the  value  of  such 
organizations.  The  result  of  this  experience 
caused  me  to  reflect  momentarily  on  other 
casual  observations  that  I  have  made  this  year 
on  all  of  the  student  organizations  within  this 
school.  I  then  made  inquiries  of  the  teachers 
acting  as  advisor's  to  the  organizations  and  of 
the  student  membership.  This  additional  infor- 
mation which  I  obtained  confirmed  my  belief 
that  these  organizations  are  functioning  very 
effectively  in  providing  leadership  training, 
responsibility,  social  development  and  edu- 
cational improvement. 

Perhaps  we  should  view  with  alarm  the 
existing  and  growing  irresponsible  attitude 
within  our  youth.  This  attitude  seems  to  gener- 
ate rapidly  within  the  complexity  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  my  belief  that  today's  youth  are  not 
adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  frustrations 
and  responsibilities  that  are  presently  being 
forced  upon  them,  the  consequence  being  the 
growing  instability  of  our  youth. 

We  do  not  need  to  examine  our  residential 
schools  for  the  deaf  very  closely  to  see  several 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  undesirable  attit- 
udes within  our  deaf  youth.  From  the  time  a 
young  deaf  child  enters  school  at  the  age  of 
five  until  he  graduates  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  the  greatest  percent  of  his  needs 
are  satisfied  by  the  school.  Even  things  which 
his  parents  give  him  may  appear  to  come  from 


the  school.  Books,  paper,  pencils,  mending, 
washing,  ironing,  food,  and  many  other  items 
and  services  are  provided  by  the  school.  All 
too  frequently  out  of  school  hours  are  com- 
pletely planned  for  the  student.  He  is  told  to 
go  to  a  movie,  to  go  outside  and  play,  to  go  to 
study  hall,  to  watch  television.  Parties  are 
planned  by  adults  and  the  student  is  told  to 
attend.  I  can  only  see  a  combination  of  an  "I 
don't  care,  I'll  get  more"  attitude  land  re- 
bellion from  a  system  such  as  I  have  described. 

A  step  leading  in  the  right  direction  is  the 
type  of  program  that  can  be  provided  by  our 
student  organizations.  The  teacher  or  teachers 
working  with  these  organizations  can  provide 
the  best  service  to  an  organization  by  acting  as 
an  advisor  to  the  students.  I  admit  that  often 
the  students  need  to  be  led,  but  this  can  be 
done  in  a  manner  as  to  make  the  students 
believe  they  are  doing  the  leading.  The  greater 
the  role  of  the  students  and  the  lesser  the  role 
of  the  advisor,  the  stronger  the  program  will  be 
in  providing  the  desired  development  of  the 
students. 

May  I  compliment  the  advisors  of  the 
organizations  and  the  members  of  these  organ- 
izations by  saying  that  you  are  working  in  the 
right  direction  .  I  hope  to  see  a  continuation 
and  expansion  of  various  types  of  activities 
that  provide  leadership  opportunities,  re- 
sponsibility, social  development,  and  edu- 
cational enrichment. 

Mobilify  Training  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

course  of  adults.  In  addition,  the  two  other 
instructors,  trained  by  Dr.  Hoover  and  me, 
have  followed  an  all  too  erratic  scheme  of 
training  for  seven  totally  blind  children  in  the 
school.  All  these  children  were  over  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  had  already  developed  vary- 
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ing  amounts  of  physical  defect  and  retardation 
of  social  maturity,  but  I  think  that  my  fellow 
teachers  will  support  me  when  I  say  that 
improvement  far  beyond  the  ability  to  go  from 
point  A  to  point  B  has  been  noted  in  many 
aspects  of  each  child's  development. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  a  long  time  before  we 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  and  final  program  of 
training.  We  have  to  work  it  out  and  apply 
the  information  we  have,  and  can  find,  to  our 
own  special  situation.  But  broiadly  speaking, 
the  training  of  a  child  resolves  itself  into  two 
phases. 

Phase  1  (where  individual  teaching  is  essen- 
tial) .  During  this  phase  the  abnormalities  and 
special  problems  must  be  assessed  and  a  re- 
lationship formed  with  each  child.  The  objects 
then  are: 

1 )  To  see  that  the  physical!  skills  of  handling 
the  long  cane  are  perfectly  mastered. 

2)  To  develop  understanding  and  a  right 
attitude  toward  any  abnormalities,  especially 
of  posture. 

3)  To  teach  orientation  until  the  other 
senses  are  sufficiently  well  organized  to  enable 
the  child  to  continue  to  broaden  his  experience 
by  what  he  perceives  each  day. 

Phase  2  (in  which  all  these  skills  are  used  to 
aid  in  living  a  purposeful  life) .  This  phase  m&y 
call  for  some  individual  attention  and  some 
group  activity,  but  above  all,  it  calls  for  the 
total  cooperation  of  all  teachers,  house  staff 
and  parents  in  providing  the  motivation  to 
gain  an  independent  attitude.  Motivation  sel- 
dom comes  naturally.  If  the  child  has  previ- 
ously cried  out  for  independence,  this  cry  now 
proves  to  be  verbalism,  for  when  the  day  comes 
to  set  forth  it  is  too  wet  or  hot,  he  hasn't 
got  a  rain  coat,  his  diane  is  lost,  and  when  all 
this  is  resolved  he  may  have  a  sprained  ankle, 
a  stomach  pain,  or  a  headache.  Carroll  deals 
with  this  in  his  book  "Blindness",  under  de- 


fense mechanisms  and  denials,  and  stresses  the 
vital  importance  of  professional  training  in 
dealing  with  such  a  difficult  problem  of  re- 
habilitation. He  says,  "No  one  has  the  right  to 
put  another's  personality  in  jeopardy  by  forc- 
ing his  defenses  without  proper  professional 
knowledge  and  assistance." 

The  teenager,  in  whom  these  patterns  of 
denial  and  defense  may  be  of  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years'  standing,  presents  a  challenge 
requiring  full  scale  rehabilitation.  At  present 
we  follow  a  scheme  closely  resembling  that  laid 
down  for  the  adult  rehabilitees  because  the 
pressure  of  necessity  and  the  shortage  of  time 
make  their  needs  somewhat  similar.  In  the 
years  to  come  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  teen- 
age phenomenon  will  disappear  through 
prevention  and  esarly  treatment. 

"At  what  age  should  mobility  training 
start?"  is  a  question  often  asked.  Mindful  of 
the  fate  that  Diderot  suffered  for  making  ob- 
jective statements  about  the  education  of  blind 
children,  I  would  risk  saying,  emphatically, 
"In  the  cradle!" 

— Reprinted  from  The  New  Outlook 

Notional  Attack  on 
Problems  of  Deafness 

Mary  E.  Switzer 
Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 

The  national  attack  on  the  problems  of 
deafness  is  under  way.  Although  surrounded 
still  by  formidable  problems,  many  of  which 
will  not  be  solved  quickly,  deafness  and  its 
special  difficulties  are  now  in  the  mind  of  the 
Congress,  the  Administration  and  of  many 
leaders  in  the  states  and  communities.  The 
pioneering  done  by  Gallaudet,  by  numerous 
state  schools  and  by  a  few  strong  wills  in  pro- 
fessional and  other  fields  is  no  longer  a  lone- 
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some  task,  for  there  are  powerful  new  sources 
of  cooperation. 

To  cooperate  means,  first  of  all,  to  come 
together  in  good  will  for  a  common  objective. 
To  cooperate  often  means  to  compromise — 
simply  because  men  and  women  with  good 
minds,  experienced  minds,  wise  minds,  do  not 
always  reach  the  same  conclusions — and  it  is 
more  important  to  move  one  step  forward  than 
to  have  one  view  prevail. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion is  putting  more  resources  into  improved 
rehabilitation  work  for  deaf  persons.  The 
number  receiving  services  through  the  federal- 
state  program  is  growing,  though  not  nearly 
fast  enough.  Of  the  approximately  250,000 
deaf  people  in  the  United  States,  we  estimate 
that  on  any  one  day,  probably  60,000  of  them 
need  and  could  profit  from  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation services.  We  should  be  reaching  every 
one  of  them. 

We  are  establishing  special  facilities  for 
adjustment,  pre-vocational  and  vocational 
training.  We  are  supporting  five  colleges  and 
universities  which  now  prepare  students  for 
work  with  deaf  people.  Deaf  college  graduates 
interested  in  graduate  work  have  opportunities 
in  the  38  training  programs  we  support  in  re- 
habilitation counselling,  the  46  programs  in 
social  work,  the  15  programs  in  psychology, 
and  in  others.  A  number  of  deaf  persons  have 
taken  this  advanced  training  and  now  are  suc- 
cessfully employed. 

We  have  other  plans  for  helping — and  we 
will  move  forward  in  step  with  the  many  other 
groups  who  share  our  devotion  to  better  ser- 
vices, better  opportunities  and  better  lives  for 
deaf  persons. 

— Reprinted  from  Gallaudet  Record 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Blind 


Campfire  Girls  Visits 

During  December  and  January,  a  different 
group  of  Campfire  Girls  came  each  Saturday  to 
give  us  a  party.  We  played  games  and  sang  with 
the  girls.  They  always  had  a  treat  for  us  and  some- 
times prizes.  We  enjoyed  having  them  come. 

— Debbie  Bennett 

How  To  Study 

Your  ability  and  the  degree  of  work  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  how  hard  you  study.  When  it  comes 
right  down  to  it,  there  isn't  much  work  that  can't 
be  done  by  looking  up  the  answers  in  your  text- 
book. And  as  for  tests,  if  you  have  been  studying 
right  along,  you  won't  have  to  cram  for  them.  So, 
what  makes  you  think  you  can't  get  an  A  just  like 
that  other  fellow. 

Self-discipline  plays  an  important  part  in  know- 
ing how  to  study.  Coffee  breaks  and  the  like  never 
got  work  done.  If  you  start  right  on  time  and  keep 
going  till  you  finish,  you'll  be  done  sooner  and  feel 
better  at  class  time.  But  if  you  feel  you  can't  do  this 
on  your  own,  get  someone  to  help  you  set  up  a 
time  chart  and  keep  to  it.  You'll  find  that  after  a 
while  it  will  get  to  be  a  habit. 

When  you  have  acquired  the  habit  of  studying 
you  will  probably  also  have  gained  the  ability  to 
concentrate.  This  is  the  main  necessity  for  good 
worthwhile  study.  It  is  harder  for  some  to  concen- 
trate than  others.  If  you  are  one  of  these,  you  will 
find  that  you  get  the  best  results  when  you  are  in 
a  quiet  room  with  no  distractions.  Some  people 
like  a  radio  playing  while  they  study.  This  is  all 
right  if  it  is  controlled,  but  it  can't  be  controlled 
so  easily.  Once  you  have  a  good  attitude  toward 
study,  good  self-discipline  and  once  you  have 
made  a  study  habit,  you  can  concentrate  on  what 
you  are  doing.  Then  you  have  mastered  the  art  of 
knowing  how  to  study. 

— Michael  Root 
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Classroom  Chatter 

horn  Department  of  the  Deaf 


California 

California  is  another  state.  Mrs.  Somppi  went  to 
California  at  Christmas  time.  California  is  in  the 
South  and  West.  It  is  warm  in  California  in  the 
winter  time.  Pretty  flowers  grow.  Oranges  are 
growing  on  the  trees  in  winter.  Some  times  it  rains. 
Many  people  live  in  California. 

— Mark  Aleksinski 

Fun  With  a  Magnet 
We  had  a  big  magnet  at  school.  We  had  fun  with 
it.  The  magnet  picked  up  many  things.  It  picked 
up  pins,  nails,  spoons,  scissors,  and  keys.  The 
magnet  did  not  pick  up  paper,  pencils,  erasers  and 
clothes.  It  moved  a  can  on  my  desk.  Some  time  I 
will  buy  a  magnet.  I  want  to  play  with  it. 

— Stephen  Brunelle 

States 

I  write  to  my  grandmother.  She  lives  in  the  state 
of  Maryland.  Maryland  is  very  far  away.  I  live  in 
the  state  of  Montana.  Robert's  sister  lives  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Somppi  went  to  the 
state  of  California.  Maybe  my  family  will  go  visit 
my  grandmother  in  the  state  of  Maryland  next 
summer. 

— Douglas  Harasymczuk 
Our  Work 

We  do  not  print  in  our  class  now.  We  write  all 
our  work.  The  children  like  to  write  better.  Mother 
likes  my  writing,  too.  We  have  home  work  now, 
too.  We  do  home  work  in  arithmetic.  Some  times 
we  have  other  home  work.  We  think  it  is  fun  to  do. 

— Gregory  Lakey 

Help  for  Us 
We  read  a  story  in  our  reading  books.  The  story 
was  about  a  hair  dryer.  The  hair  dryer  works  for 
us.  It  dries  our  hair.  It  dries  our  hair  fast.  We  had 
a  hair  dryer  at  school.  We  put  the  hair  dryer  on 
our  hair.  The  boys  put  it  on  their  hair,  too.  They 
looked  funny.  We  laughed. 

— Marion  Louie 


Winter  Pictures 

Our  class  painted  wintertime  pictures.  Some 
children  painted  funny  snowmen.  Some  children 
painted  trees  with  snow.  My  picture  has  two  little 
girls.  The  girls  have  skates.  Our  pictures  are  on 
the  wall.  We  like  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

— Rita  Lux 

Two  Birthday  Cakes 

My  birthday  was  Sunday,  February  21st.  I  am 
ten  years  old  now.  I  had  a  birthday  party  at  school 
on  Friday,  February  19th.  Mother  and  Daddy 
brought  the  cake  and  all  the  things.  Jackie  and 
Laurie  came,  too.  I  got  a  cowboy  hat  and  a  flash- 
light from  my  family.  Sunday  Mother  made  an- 
other cake  for  me.  I  had  two  birthday  cakes.  I 
made  two  wishes.  I  hope  that  I  will  get  my  wishes. 

— Jon  MuUins 

Flipper 

On  Sunday  we  watched  "  Wild  Kingdom"  on 
T.V.  We  saw  Flipper.  Flipper  is  a  porpoise.  He 
can  do  many  tricks.  He  can  jump  very  high.  He 
goes  in  the  fire.  Flipper  is  in  California.  Mrs. 
Somppi  showed  us  pictures  of  Flipper,  too.  I  think 
that  Flipper  is  a  smart  porpoise. 

— Robert  Steppler 

Our  Demonstration 

On  February  15th,  Nancy  Burns,  Judy  Cox, 
Billy  Dess,  Douglas  Westphal  and  I  gave  a  demon- 
stration to  the  Future  Teachers'  Club  of  Great 
Falls  High  School.  Mrs.  Woerner  explained  how 
to  teach  speech  to  the  deaf.  We  did  some  talking. 
Then  v/e  showed  them  how  we  learn  to  write 
sentences.  After  the  demonstration  they  served  us 
cake  and  we  visited  with  the  girls.  Two  of  the  girls 
were  so  interested  that  they  came  to  visit  our  school 
the  other  Sunday  afternoon. 

— James  Allen 

My  Television  Debut 
One  Friday  afternoon  the  big  girls  told  me  that 
I  was  to  be  on  television.  I  couldn't  believe  it,  so 
I  ran  and  read  the  notice  on  the  bulletin  board. 
It  was  true.  I  was  so  excited.  The  next  Monady, 
Mr.  McDowell,  Harold  Leigland  and  I  were  on 
the  "Today  in  Montana"  program.  Mrs.  Ashby 
interviewed  us  about  our  school.  I  was  nervous 
but  I  was  very  proud.  Most  of  the  boys  and 
girls  watched  the  program  at  school.  They  said  we 
did  well.  I  was  happy  to  represent  our  school. 

— Nancy  Burns 
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Living  at  School 

I  am  living  at  the  school  while  my  mother  and 
father  are  on  a  trip  for  about  three  weeks.  I  like 
living  with  all  the  deaf  girls.  I  like  getting  in  on 
some  of  the  play  acting  they  do.  I  have  some  duties 
and  I  have  to  take  care  of  my  clothes.  I  will  go 
home  weekends  to  see  my  big  sisters.  I  think  the 
time  will  pass  quickly. 

—Shelly  Black 

A  Peace  Corp  Talk 

Nancy  Gabbert  from  the  Peace  Corp  came  and 
talked  to  our  school  February  22nd.  She  had  been 
in  Morocco  teaching  children  English  for  two 
years.  She  taught  in  a  school  that  had  50  girls  and 
750  boys.  Most  of  the  girls  stay  at  home  and  learn 
to  keep  houses.  In  their  homes  they  have  mat- 
tresses which  are  used  for  chairs  in  the  day  time 
and  for  beds  at  night.  They  sit  around  a  low  table 
to  eat  and  they  all  eat  from  a  common  plate  with 
three  fingers  on  their  right  hand.  A  few  of  the 
homes  have  sewing  machines.  She  showed  us  some 
clothes  that  the  women  of  Morocco  wear.  One 
dress  would  fit  any  woman  in  the  home.  She  told 
us  many  interesting  things. 

— Judith  Cox 

A  Big  Move 

Last  weekend  I  went  home  and  I  learned  that 
my  family  would  be  moving  to  Whitehall  some 
time  next  month.  Last  summer  I  went  to  White- 
hall and  visited.  I  think  I  will  like  living  there 
because  there  are  many  good  places  to  go  camping 
and  fishing.  My  mother  will  like  it  because  she  will 
live  on  a  farm  and  we  can  have  some  animals.  We 
will  be  living  near  where  my  father  is  working. 
I  am  anxious  for  summer  to  come  and  I  will  be 
in  Whitehall. 

— Billy  Dess 

Ranger  8 

We  in  Class  6-b  have  been  studying  about  the 
moon,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  so  we  were  in- 
terested in  Ranger  8.  Ranger  8  arrived  on  the 
moon  early  Saturday  morning  of  February  20th. 
Ranger  8  had  sent  7,000  pictures  back  to  earth 
before  it  hit.  Ranger  8  hit  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity. 
The  pictures  showed  more  mountains  and  valleys 
than  Ranger  7.  Many  scientists  think  the  dust  is 
50  to  60  feet  deep  on  the  moon  and  other  scientists 
think  it  is  only  3  to  6  feet  deep.  Some  think  the 
astronauts  will  need  long  poles  to  prod  the  dust 


so  they  won't  fall  into  lava  tunnels.  Others  think 
the  dust  will  support  the  space  ship.  The  scientists 
have  many  problems  yet  to  solve. 

— Terry  Johnson 

I  Learned  A  Lesson 

I  did  something  really  foolish  and  I  will  never 
do  it  again.  I  turned  handsprings  in  the  girls' 
lounge.  One  time  when  I  flipped  over,  I  hit  the 
corner  of  the  table  and  cut  my  leg.  Mr.  Mow  had 
to  rush  me  to  the  hospital  and  I  got  seven  stitches. 
I  had  the  stitches  taken  out  the  other  day  and  it 
is  healing  nicely  now.  In  the  future  I  will  turn 
handsprings  outdoors. 

— Barbara  Duncan 

The  Home  Economics  Class 

This  semester  we  girls  in  Class  6-b  are  taking 
Home  Economics.  We  are  learning  how  to  take 
care  of  our  hair.  Mrs.  McCollom  showed  each  of 
us  a  becoming  hair  style.  We  are  to  brush  our  hair 
every  day  and  wash  it  once  a  week. 

We  are  learning  how  to  make  candy  in  Home 
Economics,  too.  We  have  made  peanut  butter 
fudge,  peanut  brittle  and  divinity.  After  we  make 
candy  we  eat  it.  I  like  making  candy. 

— ^Jan  Joyce 

Two-Black-Eyes 

The  other  day  Donald  Annis  and  I  were  playing 
basketball  in  the  gym.  Donald  and  I  ran  together. 
Donald's  head  hit  me  in  the  eye.  Then  he  fell  on 
me  and  I  hit  a  chair  and  bumped  the  other  eye. 
My  eyes  really  hurt.  So  now  I  have  two  black 
eyes.  I  look  like  a  racoon. 

— Douglas  Westphal 

Church  on  Saturday 

Every  Saturday  morning  Judy  Cox,  Douglas 
Westphal,  and  I  go  to  church  with  Mrs.  Woerner. 
The  first  time  we  went  to  the  social  hall,  Judy  and 
I  were  very  nervous  about  the  girls  who  met  us. 

We  boys  and  girls  played  ball  with  Rev.  Vernon 
Hanks.  He  told  us  about  God  and  what  we  should 
think  about  Him.  After  the  talk  we  sat  in  chairs 
at  the  tables  and  we  worked  with  our  books.  When 
we  finished  our  books,  we  said  prayers  with  Rev. 
Hanks. 

We  will  go  to  the  Methodist  Church  every 
Saturday  morning  from  now  until  April  9,  to  pre- 
pare us  for  joining  the  church.  We  thank  Mrs. 
Woerner  for  taking  us  every  Saturday. 

— Kathy  Humphrey 
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What  Will  I  Do  in  Summer  Time 

I  want  to  work  next  summer  because  I  want  to 
earn  some  money.  I  want  to  work  on  a  sugar  beet 
farm,  take  care  of  lawns,  do  simple  work  in  a  print 
shop  or  sell  newspaper. 

Beside  working  I  want  to  go  camping  in  Yellow- 
stone Park.  I  like  to  smell  the  fresh  air,  go  fishing, 
take  hikes  and  visit  the  many  famous  places. 

When  I  am  not  working  I  will  swim,  play  base- 
ball and  other  games. 

I  want  to  have  more  fun  than  I  did  last  summer, 
and  I  think  I  will. 

— Larry  Smolik 

A  Trip  to  the  State  Capitol 
Last  February  2nd  all  of  the  high  school  deaf 
and  blind  students  v^'ent  in  a  big  bus  and  the 
school  cars   to  see  the  capitol  of  Montana  in 
Helena. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  I  went  in  a  car.  We  were 
the  first  to  arrive.  The  bus  was  late  because  it 
broke  down.  An  hour  after  we  got  there  the  bus 
finally  arrived  and  we  started  our  tour  of  the 
capitol. 

The  most  interesting  things  I've  seen  and  learn- 
ed were  inside  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, where  the  legislators  discuss  things 
and  pass  new  laws. 

We  also  looked  around  inside  the  Supreme 
Court  Room  after  we  had  our  lunch  in  a  restaur- 
ant. 

We  enjoyed  our  trip  to  Helena  and  learned  a 
lot. 

— Kenneth  Safty 
Skiing  at  King's  Hill 

The  high  school  girls  and  boys  go  to  ski  class 
in  the  study  hall.  Mr.  Mow  is  teaching  the  boys 
and  girls  how  to  ski. 

We  went  to  town  to  a  sporting  goods  store  and 
we  all  rented  skies,  boots,  and  poles.  Each  person 
paid  ^3.50  for  the  equipment.  We  brought  the  ski- 
ing equipment  back  to  school. 

On  the  next  Sunday  we  put  the  skies  on  the 
roof  of  the  station  wagon  and  put  the  boots  and 
the  poles  into  the  cars.  We  went  to  King's  Hill  to 
go  skiing.  I  paid  one  dollar  for  the  rope  tow.  I 
skied  on  the  easy  hill  for  a  long  time. 

I  bought  a  hamburger,  a  coke  and  a  doughnut 
at  noon. 

We  had  a  good  time  skiing. 

— Lyle  Johnson 


Girls  Work  Harder  than  Boys 

Do  you  know  why  I  say  girls  work  harder  than 
boys? 

Girls  always  have  a  harder  time  dressing  nicely 
than  boys  do.  The  boys  save  time  because  they 
don't  need  to  decide  what  to  wear  or  spend  a  lot 
of  time  keeping  their  clothes  clean  and  pressed. 
Mothers  do  that  for  boys. 

Gir_s  must  always  fix  their  hair.  The  boys  just 
comb  their  hair  with  hair  oil  and  water  and  thev 
are  finished.  Think  of  how  long  it  takes  a  girl  to 
keep  her  hair  looking  nice. 

After  they  are  married  girls  are  always  busy 
washing  dishes  and  clothes  and  cleaning  the  house. 
The  husband  comes  home  and  always  sits  down  to 
read  the  newspaper.  The  mother  must  take  care  of 
the  children  and  bath  them.  The  husband  has  an 
easy  time. 

Men  have  an  easier  life  than  women  do. 

— Jean  Handy 

My  Family 

My  parents,  two  boys  and  two  girls  make  up  my 
family. 

My  father  is  tall  and  a  little  husky.  His  name 
is  John  Henry  Sherrard,  Jr.  My  father  works  on 
our  farm.  Last  year  he  also  worked  for  the  High- 
way Department.  He  drove  a  caterpillar  and 
loaded  gravel  for  the  Highway  Department  trucks. 
He  is  interested  in  fishing  and  hunting.  I  think  his 
hobby  is  collecting  arrowheads. 

My  mother's  name  is  Iva.  She  is  fairly  short,  a 
little  slender  and  nice  looking.  She  has  the  hobby 
of  working  with  mosaic  tile. 

I  have  one  brother.  Bob.  He  is  older  than  I 
am.  He  is  thin  and  fairly  short.  He  is  19  years  old. 
He  is  interested  only  in  girls  and  cars.  He  is  always 
moody.  Sometimes  he  is  sad.  Sometimes  he  smiles, 
and  sometimes  he  is  cross. 

My  sister  is  a  little  chubby.  Her  name  is  Sandra. 
Sandra  is  interested  in  cooking.  I  think  Sandra  is 
funny  because  at  home  she  is  often  cross,  and  at 
school  she  always  smiles  and  plays. 

Shelly  is  four  years  old.  She  is  really  cute  but 
a  little  bit  spoiled.  She  doesn't  go  to  school  yet  but 
stays  hom.e  with  her  mother. 

My  name  is  Leslie  Sherrard.  I  am  big  and  a  little 
husky.  I  am  the  same  as  my  brother  because  I  am 
intrested  in  girls  and  cars,  too.  I  work  on  our  farm. 
I  can  repair  few  machines  and  drive  all  the  ma- 
chinery like  the  tractor,  caterpillar,  truck  and  cars. 

■ — Leslie  Sherrard 
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